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THE  TEMPEST 


Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 
Ding-dong! 

Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  Ding-dong,  bell! 


William  Shakespeare,  The  Tempest, 
Act  I,  Scene  2. 
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To  a  twelve  year  old  kid 
from  Detroit's  inner-city,  the  north- 
ern woods  of  Michigan  were 
strange  and  mysterious.  Giant  Jack 
Pines  stretching  skyward  provided 
a  canopy  so  dense  that  sunshine 
could  barely  penetrate  the  darkness. 
Hundreds  of  years  of  fallen  needles 
carpeted  shadowy  trails  and  pushed 
against  the  soles  of  my  feet  as 
though  I  were  walking  on  a  mat- 
tress. Sweet-smelling  air  moistened 
my  nostrils,  temporarily  removing 
the  memory  of  the  gaseous,  stag- 
nant, stench  of  the  city.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  was  one  with  na- 
ture. Walking  out  of  my  enchanted 
forest,  my  senses  were  again  chal- 
lenged as  I  landed  on  white  sandy 
beach  so  hot  that  the  bottoms  of 
my  feet  burned.  I  broke  into  a  run, 
wrestling  my  T-shirt  over  my  head. 
As  I  slipped  out  of  my  shorts,  I  left 
shoes,  socks,  shirt  and  shorts 
tossed  aimlessly  about  in  the  sand 
behind  me.  Hopping  and  squeal- 
ing I  dove  head-long  into  the  big- 
gest, bluest,  coldest  body  of  water 
I  had  ever  seen.  I  had  discovered 
Lake  Michigan. 

Quickly,  I  left  the  icy  wa- 
ters and  slipped  into  my  sand-filled 
shorts.  Using  my  shirt  as  a  bag  to 
put  my  shoes  in  and  stuffing  my 
socks  in  my  pockets,  I  headed  up 
the  coast  line,  like  a  ship-wrecked 
mariner  in  search  of  civilization.  I 
trudged  through  the  sand,  the  late 
afternoon  sun  baking  my  head, 


lips,  eyes.  Just  as  I  was  about  to 
give  in  to  my  fate,  I  spied  a  small 
group  of  shoppes  nestled  in  a  clear- 
ing not  far  from  the  beach.  I  was 
struck  with  how  story-book  quaint 
and  clean  the  little  town  was.  Me- 
andering down  the  street,  I  gazed 
in  every  window  and  waved  at  ev- 
ery person;  most  waved  back,  al- 
beit somewhat  askance.  At  the  end 
of  the  row  of  neat  little  stores, 
plush-trimmed  lawns  ringed  mag- 
nificent homes  which  sat  majesti- 
cally back  from  the  street.  Taking 
time  to  rest  my  unaccustomed  city- 
boy  eyes,  I  sat  for  a  while  in  sweet- 
smelling  grass  under  a  stately  elm 
until  the  urge  to  explore  struck  me 
again.  Crossing  the  street,  I  started 
back  down  the  other  side,  wonder- 
ing to  myself  if  only  rich  folks 
lived  there.  Leaving  nose  smudges 
and  fingerprints  on  otherwise  spot- 
less glass,  I  continued  my  window 
quest  until  I'd  reached  the  most 
special  shoppe  of  all. 

"The  Trough,  specializing 
in  The  Pig  Dinner — Only  Fifty- 
Cents,"  read  the  sign  in  the  win- 
dow. After  slipping  my  feet  back 
in  my  ragged  old  Keds  and  pulling 
my  gray-white  T-shirt  over  my 
ears,  I  went  through  the  door,  a 
tinkling  brass  bell  announcing  my 
arrival.  A  skinny  red-headed  boy 
with  freckles  and  a  pimple  on  his 
nose  smiled  at  me.  Flopping  over 
to  the  fountain  where  the  boy  was 
standing,  I  scurried  up  a  stool  and 


reached  into  my  cut-offs,  pulling 
my  life  savings  from  my  pocket 
along  with  a  dirty  sock  and  an 
ounce  of  sand.  I  fumbled  my  coins 
to  the  counter.  Fourteen  pennies, 
two  nickels,  and  a  quarter.  Not 
enough  for  a  Pig  Dinner.  I  felt  as 
though  my  heart  fell  into  an  abyss. 
Dejected,  I  turned  to  leave  when 
the  fountain  boy  said,  "It's  OK, 
one  Pig  Dinner  coming  up."  Wait- 
ing and  watching,  I  twirled  dizzily 
on  the  seat  while  the  kid  created 
his  masterpiece.  Soon,  it  was  com- 
pleted and  set  before  me;  seven 
assorted  scoops  of  ice-cream, 
wedged  between  two  banana  logs, 
swimming  in  several  different 
sauces,  billowing  with  whipped 
cream,  scattered  with  nuts,  and 
topped  with  a  lustrous  red  cherry. 
It  oozed  and  flowed  like  lava  onto 
the  counter  top.  I  savored  my  way 
through  the  mountain  of  pleasure 
until  all  that  was  left  was  a  spot- 
less dish  and  a  sparkling  spoon. 
Spinning  off  the  stool,  I  started 
for  the  door,  stopped  and  waved 
good-by  to  the  nice  kid  with  the 
pimple  on  his  nose.  Out  on  the 
street  the  evening  sun  was  trans- 
forming the  white  of  the  shoppes 
into  gleaming  gold,  signaling  me 
to  return  to  camp. 

Down  the  clean  streets  of 
the  pristine  little  town  and  up  along 
the  shoreline  I  went  as  fast  as  my 
sand-blasted  feet  would  carry  me. 
Reaching  the  woods,  I  found  the 


path,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting. 
Yellow  and  orange  ribbons  of 
light,  leaking  through  the  forest 
roof,  lighted  my  route  to  the  clear- 
ing where  my  tent  sat  waiting. 
When  I  arrived  at  camp,  I  was 


greeted  by  a  Y.M.C.A.  counselor 
who  insisted  that  I  eat  some  hot 
dogs  and  beans,  washed  down  with 
grape  Kool-Aid.  That  was  one  of 
my  favorite  meals.  Soon  the  en- 
croaching darkness  was  chal- 


lenged by  a  roaring  bonfire,  strate- 
gically located  in  the  center  of 
camp.  Lying  back  beside  the 
crackling  fire,  sipping  Kool-Aid,  I 
counted  stars  and  knew  I'd  been  in 
God's  country. 


David  C.  Nelson 


Amy  Baud 


A  TIME  OF 
REMEMBRANCE 


Siblings  can  be  defined  as  those  creatures  we  wish  would  fall  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  at  times.  My  sister  was  one  of  those  creatures.  She  was  the  over-bearing, 
wise-mouthed,  know-it-all,  older  sister.  It  seemed  she  was  always  better  at  every- 
thing. She  knew  everything,  had  seen  everything,  and  done  everything,  and  didn't 
seem  to  have  a  problem  reminding  me  of  that  fact  every  chance  she  got.  She  was 
nine  years  older  than  I  and  would  never  let  me  forget  it.  I  guess  she  wasn't  really  all 
that  bad,  but  when  you  are  just  a  kid  (and  a  younger  one  at  that)  you  have  a  problem 
seeing  your  older  sister's  point  of  view.  Needless  to  say,  we  argued,  shouted,  cried, 
and  hated  one  another  through  most  of  our  lives.  Ironically,  my  most  valuable 
lesson  was  through  those  experiences  of  being  a  sibling. 

There  was  the  time  I  told  on  her  for  smoking  cigarettes.  Or  the  time  she  told 
Mom  and  Dad  that  I  had  a  boyfriend.  I  can  still  recall  the  argument  that  ensued 
when  we  moved  into  our  new  house,  and  we  both  desperately  needed  that  bigger 
bedroom.  You  know,  the  one  with  the  adjacent  bathroom  that  every  girl  must  have. 
It  took  months,  and  finally  Mom  and  Dad's  intervention,  to  solve  that  one.  I  can 
recall  good  times  as  well,  but  one  stands  out  above  the  rest.  It  was  a  dismal  stormy 
night  that  seemed  to  go  on  forever.  As  the  lightning  flashed  through  my  window,  I 
could  have  sworn  that  something  big  and  monstrous  with  glaring  red  eyes  was 
stirring  in  my  closet,  anxious  to  pounce  on  me  should  I  make  one  single  move. 
Somewhere  from  within  my  frozen  mummy-like  trance,  I  summoned  the  courage  to 
move  at  last.  I  bolted  past  that  hideous  closet,  through  the  bedroom  door,  and 
straight  into  my  sister's  room.  I  timidly  asked  if  she  would  mind  if  I  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  her  room.  For,  I  proceeded  to  explain,  the  storm  might 
knock  the  power  out,  causing  my  alarm  clock  to  shut  off  and  that  would  make  me 
late  for  school  (I  couldn't  possibly  tell  her  of  the  beast  in  my  closet,  could  I?).  Guess 
what  she  said?  That  mean,  cruel,  and  hard-hearted  sister  of  mine  said,  "sure."  That 
wonderful,  compassionate,  and  kind  person  simply  said,  "sure."  With  little  hesita- 
tion, I  burrowed  myself  beneath  the  covers  and  slept  soundly  the  rest  of  the  night. 

Now  that  I  am  older  and  wiser,  I  can  look  back  on  those  days  and  see  the 
love  that  existed  beneath  those  bitter  words  and  angry  tears.  But  now  my  sister  is 
gone.  She  lives  in  Florida  with  her  husband  and  two  children.  Gone  are  the  days, 
those  glorious  days,  when  we  argued  because  I  had  dared  to  read  her  diary.  Gone 
are  the  times  when  we  would  laugh  together  over  her  blind  date  that  turned  out  to 
be  the  bland  date.  My  sister  and  I  talk  to  each  other  now  maybe  twice  a  year. 
Those  days  of  our  youth  are  now  memories  we  cherish.  But  that  is  all  they  are — 
memories.  What  I  would  give  to  have  her  back  in  my  life.  Oh,  I'm  sure  we  would 
probably  still  argue  and  shout  at  each  other.  However,  I  have  learned  that  arguing, 
crying,  laughing,  and  loving,  are  all  a  part  of  life.  I  did  not  realize  when  I  was 
twelve  that  I  would  one  day  wish  for  those  days  and  that  valuable  time  together 
that  we  were  so  briefly  blessed  with. 

Sharon  Whyte 


Scott  Swaine 


THE 
COFFEE  WAKE 


With  a  push,  I  whirl  through 
the  stubborn  door  as  the  warm  wall 
of  air  smacks  me  right  in  my  cold 
face.  My  face  seems  grateful.  My 
body  shudders  at  the  thought  of  cold 
and  damp  together.  The  aroma  of 
fresh-brewed  coffee  creases  my 
nostrils  as  I  spot  the  seat,  all  alone, 
down  the  end  of  the  white  counter. 
My  hunger  deepens  with  the  smell 
of  grilled  ham,  crackling  bacon  and 
sausage,  and  I  can  almost  taste  the 
slurpy-sweet  syrup  and  butter  on 
those  pancakes  two  feet  over. 

Finally,  I  wrap  my  cold 
fingers  round  my  hot  cup  and  sa- 
vor the  deep-roasted  taste  of  that 
first  cup  of  Java.  Clank-kerplunk 
goes  the  door  of  the  giant  reefer, 
the  big  exhaust  fan  whirrs;  even 
the  spatula  scrapes  and  clangs  gin- 
gerly on  the  griddle.  Somehow  it 
all  blends  neatly  with  the  buzz 
and  chatter  of  hungry  patrons. 

The  green  cushioned  stool 
feels  just  right  as  I  inhale  the  smell 
of  fresh  baked  donuts.  My  stom- 
ach growls  at  me  for  the  night 
before.  Suddenly,  I  find  myself 
relishing  a  delicious  chocolate 
treasure  of  my  very  own,  occa- 
sionally dousing  a  bit  with  coffee; 
my  hunger  fades  with  each  sump- 
tuous bite. 


I  look  up.  Stop.. .and  go! 
Stop. ..and  go!  Cars  hum  by  the 
misty  window  with  headlights 
searching  through  the  morning  fog. 
Such  an  eerie,  unfamiliar  sight,  a 
wetted  finger  draws  my  name  as  if 
to  claim  the  picture  as  my  own. 

Across  the  tiny  room,  a 
baby  cries  above  the  hurried 
voices.  I  hear  the  lady  say  with 
cranky  face,  "...they  never  gave 
the  time  of  day..."  I'm  startled  by 
a  morning  cough  from  a  cigarette. 
I  know  the  feeling. 

In  awe,  I  gaze  upon  the 
waitress,  dressed  in  black,  as  she 
keeps  track  of  the  orders  with  the 
precision  of  a  Rolex  and  the  ring- 
ing of  a  little  bell.  Thump,  the 
overweight  plates  drop  down  be- 
fore their  hungry  mouths.  "More 
coffee,"  she  says.  I  see  her  name, 
Maura,  on  the  tag  above  her  breast 
as  I  lift  my  empty  cup.  Her  name 
clicks  into  my  memory. 

Countless  faces  head  to 
endless  places  yet  converge  in  this 
little  space  at  exactly  the  same 
time.  That  banker-type  in  such  a 
rush  to  pay  his  bill,  those  fisher- 
men with  heavy  gear,  racing  off 
to  sea,  khaki-clad  workmen  vault- 
ing off  to  endless  projects,  each 
with  a  gust  of  cold  air  and  the 


thud  of  a  closing  door.  The  bright 
red  exit  sign  above  seems  to  say 
stop  before  you  go. 

Rising  up  to  leave,  the 
coins  reveal  their  value  by  size  as 
I  finger  through  my  pocket.  So 
hard  to  avoid  those  little  furry 
things  that  will  surely  embarrass 
me.  At  last,  the  coins  are  tumbling 
through  my  fingers  like  little 
wishes  looking  for  a  fountain. 

Turning  to  depart,  I'm 
struck  by  the  inside  out  sign  on 
the  window.  On  one  side  we  seek 
nourishment  and  on  the  other  side 
we  are  satisfied,  like  a  mirror  im- 
age. Do  I  start  my  search  for  ful- 
fillment all  over  again  on  the  other 
side  of  that  window? 

"Have  a  good  day,  Maura," 
I  remember,  and  with  a  good  pull,  I 
whirl  out  through  the  door.  The 
striped  awning  outside  flutters  in 
the  wind  but  stands  its  ground. 
Sometimes  the  wind  must  go 
around.  We  cannot  always  be 
moved  by  it.  Pushing  off,  hat 
down,  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  little 
bush  on  the  side  of  the  grey  build- 
ing, waving  gently.  Slicing 
through  the  morning  mist,  I  disap- 
pear into  the  fog. 

Myles  A.  Franklin 


David  Arsenault 
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Julie  Dean 


Governments 
Should 
Know 

That  crooked 
Screws 

Cannot  be  straigh- 
tened 
In  the  hole. 


Dennis  Martin 


SHORT  IN  STATURE, 

BIG  IN  love: 


Short,  sun-bleached  spikes  of  coarse  blonde  hair 
peek  out  from  beneath  frayed  edges  of  the  ever-present, 
faded  black  baseball  cap  glued  atop  his  head.  Shaded  by  the 
cap's  brim,  light-sensitive  eyes  contain  flecks  of  gold 
swimming  in  their  seas  of  green.  A  small  nose,  lightly 
dusted  with  freckles,  gives  way  to  lips  able  to  stretch  from 
ear  to  ear  in  a  Cheshire-cat-like  grin  which  lights  up  his 
entire  face  as  he  frantically  dashes  through  life.  Standing 
four  feet,  six  inches  tall  and  weighing  approximately  sixty 
pounds,  Paul  brings  to  mind  a  knobby-kneed  foal  awk- 
wardly attempting  to  stand  for  the  first  time.  This  image 
instantly  dissolves  as  Paul,  donning  an  oversized,  bright 
yellow  tee  shirt  over  jeans  with  worn  out  knees — feet 
firmly  planted  in  black  and  neon-green  splotched 
rollerskates — fluidly  races  back  and  forth  across  the 
smooth,  blacktopped  surface  of  the  road.  Though  a  cool 
breeze  blows,  I  am  warmed  by  the  glowing  smile  radiating 
from  his  happy  face.  Paul  loves  unconditionally  and  bright- 
ens the  lives  of  those  around  him.  Whether  enthusiastically 
pursuing  group  activities  such  as  baseball  and  soccer,  or 
enjoying  a  refreshing  swim  with  a  friend  on  a  hot  summer 
day,  Paul  innocently  spreads  his  contagious  zest  for  life  to 
the  unsuspecting  people  in  his  midst.  Moreover,  family  is 
of  great  importance  to  Paul.  His  seven-year-old  sister, 
Laura,  remains  his  best  friend  and  trusted  confidante.  I 
have  never  before  witnessed  such  open  displays  of  genuine 
love  and  caring  between  siblings.  And,  as  Paul  races 
through  his  madcap  life,  he  manages  to  let  the  people  who 
cross  his  well-worn  path  know  that  he  cares  about  them, 
too.  His  smile  says  it  all. ..especially  for  me — his  mother. 

Kathi  Champagne 


DAYLILIEC 


She  lies  in  the  hospital  bed 
that  her  husband  set  up  for  her  in 
the  den.  The  daylilies  that  she 
planted  in  better  times  nod  and 
wave  through  the  window.  She 
looks  so  frail,  so  tired  of  living. 
Her  crepe-paper  skin  stretches 
over  sharp  bones.  Sores  cover  her 
teeth  and  gums,  black  and  fetid.  I 
talk  to  her  as  I  bathe  her;  she  is 
comatose,  but  I  know  that  she 
hears  me.  She  does  not  like  the 
lemon-glycerin  swabs  that  some- 
one keeps  sticking  in  a  cup  on  her 
bedside  table.  I  know  because  she 
grimaces  and  gags  if  I  use  them.  I 
throw  them  out  and  replace  them 
with  sponge  swabs  soaked  in 
mouthwash  "on  the  rocks."  She 
does  not  grimace  or  gag  as  I  clean 
her  mouth.  She  shows  no  reaction 
at  all.  As  I  move  to  wash  her  feet 
and  legs,  I  notice  that  she  is  blue- 
black  from  mid-thigh  down.  The 
first  two  toes  on  her  right  foot  are 
necrotic.  The  nails,  long  and  yel- 
low, look  like  talons.  I  cannot  cut 
them.  I  must  be  sure  to  turn  her  in 
one  smooth  motion.  The  radiation 
has  made  her  bones  so  brittle  that, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  she  fractured  her 


left  humerus  trying  to  get  out  of 
bed.  They  opened  her  up.  That 
seems  like  a  bad  move  with  a  can- 
cer patient.  Oxygen  seems  to  cause 
the  cancer  cells  to  grow  even 
faster.  She  is  now,  in  effect,  dying 
of  a  broken  arm.  The  skin  on  her 
once-tan  back  is  mottled  in  florid 
shades  of  red,  purple  and  white. 
She  has  no  bedsores.  Everyone  has 
been  conscientious  about  turning 
her  and  massaging  pressure  points. 
It  seems  a  silly  thing  to  worry 
about — bedsores — under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  we  all  do  our  best 
to  keep  her  comfortable  and  ease 
her  suffering.  She  moans  softly  as 
I  turn  her. 

"I'm  sorry,  Ruth,"  I  say.  "I 
just  have  to  wash  your  back — and 
a  backrub?  Would  you  like  that?" 

Moan.  Was  it  'yes'  or  'no'? 
She  always  used  to  like  having  her 
back  rubbed.  Does  she  still?  I  don't 
know,  but  I  rub  it  anyway  and  ask 
God  or  Whoever  to  let  His  comfort- 
ing Touch  come  through  my  hands. 
Does  it  work?  I  don't  know,  but  she 
doesn't  moan  and,  when  I  turn  her 
to  the  other  side,  she  seems  to  be  in 
less  pain;  the  lines  on  her  face  are 


softer  somehow.  I  wash  and  mas- 
sage the  side  I  couldn't  reach  be- 
fore and  position  the  pillows  around 
her.  She  looks  comfortable.  I  tuck 
the  blankets  in  around  her  and  kiss 
her  cheek.  Was  that  a  smile  that 
flitted  across  her  face? 

At  eleven-thirty  that  night, 
my  telephone  rings.  She  is  gone. 
Will  I  please  come  and  help  out 
before  the  funeral  home  arrives?  I 
toss  on  my  "whites"  and  run  a 
brush  through  my  hair. 

She  looks  so  different.  I'm 
never  exactly  sure  how.  More  at 
peace?  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  a 
face  I  fear  to  wear  someday.  She 
has  been  "dead"  for  less  than  an 
hour.  I  am  still  not  sure  exactly  what 
"death"  is,  but  I  know  this  is  it.  In 
many  belief  systems,  her  spirit  is 
still  in  this  room  and  confused. 

I  bend  to  kiss  her  forehead 
and  whisper.  "It's  all  right  now, 
Ruth.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  any- 
more. No  pain.  God  is  with  you 
and  you  are  free.  I'll  see  you 
around  some  day,  okay?" 

The  daylilies,  tightly 
closed,  nod  and  weave  under  the 
full  summer  moon. 

Sherry  L.  Thomson 
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T'H  E   TIME   M\Z 
FATHER  CRIEDX 


in  partial  payment  of  debts  owed  to  my  father  and  Gordon  Browne 

You  cried  often,  at  the  end,  diminished 
by  Parkinsons  disease  and  more, 
The  time  I  mean  was  years  ago,  while  we  watched 
Queen  for  a  Day  on  that  early  Dumont  TV. 

The  pitiable  litany  of  accident,  illness 
unemployment  and  simple,  awful  poverty 

brought  you  to  your  edge, 
and  when  you  burst  out  in  tears  and  left  the  room, 

I  guess  we  boys  laughed — surprised  to  see  your 

brusque  strength  so  quickly  gone. 

Later,  when  you  re-entered  the  room  we  were  relieved; 
unused  to  such  emotion. 

Now,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  your  death, 
I  know  I  learned  something  about  you,  in  tears, 
something  I  hadn't  known  before  of  love. 

Bany  R.  McPhee 


Christine  Hajar 
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PEPPERMINT 
DREAMS 


The  distinctive  taste  of 
peppermint  always  transports  me 
back  to  Mrs.  Plemmon's  second 
grade  science  class.  Mrs. 
Plemmons  was  a  weathered  old 
woman  with  deep  wrinkles  and 
wavy  gray  hair.  Her  attire  gener- 
ally consisted  of  a  forest  green  ny- 
lon jacket  with  a  small  white  nauti- 
cal symbol  stitched  into  it,  faded 
bell-bottomed  blue  jeans  and  blue 
boat  sneakers.  It  was  Mrs. 
Plemmons  who  introduced  the  sec- 
ond graders  of  Grace  Farrah  Cole 
School  to  the  wonders  of  100% 
natural  peppermint  chewing  gum. 

One  crisp  autumn  after- 
noon she  entered  our  classroom  in 
the  midst  of  our  clean-up  of  an  art 
project.  As  bits  and  pieces  of  red, 
brown  and  yellow  construction  pa- 
per were  being  picked  up  off  the 
floor,  she  stood  off  to  the  side 
watching  our  bustle  of  activity. 
Mrs.  Plemmons  seemed  to  be  to- 
tally out  of  her  element.  She  didn't 
belong  in  a  world  of  gray  linoleum 
tile  floors,  small  wooden  desks  and 
dusty  blackboards.  She  belonged 
in  the  outdoors  with  the  sturdy  pine 
trees  around  her  and  the  soft  Octo- 
ber ground  beneath  her  feet. 

Once  she  had  us  into  our 
jackets  and  lined  up  at  the  door, 
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she  seemed  to  become  a  com- 
pletely different  person  from  the 
one  who  just  moments  before  had 
stood  awkwardly  in  the  corner  of 
our  chaotic  classroom.  Marching 
in  pairs  down  the  black  and  white 
checked  floors,  we  passed  through 
the  main  lobby  of  the  elementary 
school  which  was  decorated  with 
children's  artwork  and  memos  to 
parents  about  P.T.A.  meetings  and 
upcoming  school  events.  As  we 
passed  through  the  glass  double 
doors  that  led  to  the  outdoors,  her 
excitement  would  become  conta- 
gious. 

"O.K.  kids,"  she  would 
say,  holding  up  her  deeply  fur- 
rowed hands,  "Today  we  are  going 
to  go  into  the  forest  to  look  for 
peppermint  leaf  chewing  gum." 
Her  voice  was  that  of  a  life-long 
smoker,  deep  and  scratchy. 

As  we  stood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wooded  trail  that  led  to 
the  woods  in  the  back  of  the 
school,  she  constantly  reminded 
us,  "Children,  always  be  amazed 
by  nature,  and  don't  ever  abuse  it." 
With  that  we  would  begin  our  trek 
into  the  woods.  The  forest  itself 
always  seemed  ominous,  with  its 
tall,  dark  pines  that  only  allowed 
limited  sunlight  to  pass  through 


them.  The  trail  was  littered  with 
yellowed  pine  needles  and  dead 
brown  leaves.  Our  childish  giggles 
and  outbursts  broke  the  calm  that 
had  settled  over  the  forest.  In  the 
distance,  birds  loudly  cawed  their 
indignation  and  squirrels  scurried 
to  the  safety  of  their  nests.  Two 
dozen  pairs  of  worn  sneakers 
shuffled  along  the  forest  floor  as 
we  followed  Mrs.  Plemmons  to  the 
secret  chewing  gum  patch.  When 
we  finally  reached  our  destination, 
we  all  became  a  little  anxious  when 
we  saw  only  ordinary,  everyday 
green  leaves.  There  were  surely  no 
gum  plants  that  I  could  see.  I  know 
that  I  had  personally  imagined 
great  big  bushes  that  sprouted 
Wrigley's  peppermint  gum.  Over 
the  questions  of  all  the  children, 
Mrs.  Plemmons  replied  with  her 
characteristic  saying  of,  "Now 
children,  don't  start  running 
around  like  a  bunch  of  chickens 
with  your  heads  cut  off."  She  went 
over  to  a  small  patch  of  shiny,  oval 
shaped  dark  green  leaves  that  grew 
indiscreetly  beneath  the  pine  trees. 
"Now  everyone  come  over  here 
and  pick  one  of  these  shiny,  green 
leaves,  put  it  in  your  mouth  and 
chew  it."  A  stampede  of  seven  year 
olds  all  pushed  their  way  towards 


the  patch  of  leaves.  After  attaining 
one  for  myself,  I  cautiously  put  the 
leaf  into  my  mouth.  There  was  an 
explosion  of  peppermint  in  my 
mouth.  The  leaf  felt  grainy  against 
my  tongue,  but  the  peppermint  fla- 


vor was  so  strong  and  pure,  I  didn't 
mind  at  all.  I  decided  that  this  was 
far  better  than  any  pack  of 
Wrigley's  gum;  this  was  the  real 
thing! 

To  this  day,  whenever  I  open 


a  package  of  peppermint  gum,  the 
strong  whiff  of  peppermint  almost 
immediately  reminds  me  of  Mrs. 
Plemmons  and  our  journey  into  the 
forest  to  find  the  secret  patch  of 
100%  natural  chewing  gum. 


Keri  Sparks 


Julie  Dean 


THE 
WALL 


The  Vietnam  Veteran's  Memorial  has  become  America's 
Wailing  Wall,  a  place  where  family  and  friends  come  to  remember 
the  dead  and  missing  whose  names  are  engraved  on  black  granite 
panels.  Mothers  come,  reaching  out  to  reaffirm  their  love  for  lost 
sons  and  daughters.  Children  and  the  very  old  come  as  well.  There 
are  the  Veterans  themselves  who  come  quietly,  weeping,  reconcil- 
ing years  of  pent-up  grief  and  renewing  old  friendships  with  lost 
friends.  Dedicated  on  Veteran's  Day  in  1982,  the  Vietnam 
Veteran's  Memorial,  The  Wall,  is  America's  newest  shrine. 

58,183  names  are  etched  on  two  walls  in  chronological 
order  of  their  deaths,  with  room  to  add  more  names.  Each  wall  is 
245.75  feet  long;  they  meet  at  an  angle  of  125  degrees.  The  walls 
begin  at  ground  level,  and  at  the  vertex  rise  to  the  height  of  10.1 
feet.  Each  wall  has  seventy  panels  cut  from  black  granite  and 
polished  to  a  surface  that  reflects  those  who  stand  before  it. 

The  Wall  belongs  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans.  They  arrive 
walking  and  in  wheel  chairs,  in  suits  and  old  jungle  fatigues.  They 
wear  their  jungle  boots  and  hats  and  their  medals,  won  in  a  war  not 
soon  forgotten.  The  Veterans  curse  and  sob  and  think  about  their 
dead  comrades.  It  is  hard  to  remember  that  no  one  is  buried  there. 
The  Wall  is  a  collection  point,  an  altar  at  which  the  living  leave 
tokens  to  the  dead  and  trappings  for  an  after-life.  A  Veteran  will 
leave  a  can  of  beer  and  a  can  of  sardines,  because  a  lost  friend 
loved  them  so.  Purple  hearts,  discharge  papers  and  uniforms  are 
there,  military  gear  for  a  military  death.  The  Veterans  leave  letters 
to  be  sent  across  the  void  to  lost  brothers. 

Ironically,  The  Wall  was  designed  by  a  woman  of  Asian 
descent;  she  was  twenty-one  years  old.  She  said: 

We  had  already  been  questioning  what 
a  war  memorial  is,  its  purpose,  its  responsibil- 
ity. I  felt  a  memorial  should  be  honest  about 
the  reality  of  war  and  be  for  the  people  who 
gave  their  lives.  I  didn't  want  a  static  object 
that  people  would  just  look  at,  but  something 
they  could  relate  to  as  on  a  journey,  or  pas- 
sage, that  would  bring  each  to  his  own  con- 
clusions. I  had  an  impulse  to  cut  open  the 
earth.  An  initial  violence  that  in  time  would 
heal.  It  was  as  if  the  black-brown  earth  were 
polished  and  made  into  an  interface  between 
the  sunny  world  and  the  quiet  dark  world 
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beyond,  that  we  can't  enter.  The  names  would 
become  the  memorial.  There  was  no  need  to 
embellish. 
The  Wall  is  a  shrine,  a  meeting  place  for  the  living  to 
reunite  with  the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  two  arms  draw  one  into  an 
embrace,  to  be  enveloped  by  the  love  of  those  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

If  a  person  was  in  Vietnam  or  had  a  loved  one  killed  there, 
he  or  she  knows  The  Wall  is  alive,  alive  with  the  souls  of  58,183 
men  and  women  killed  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Wall  has  brought  a 
lot  of  peace  and  solace  to  many  people.  We  cannot  bring  back 
those  lost  in  battle,  but  we  can  keep  them  alive  in  The  Wall  and  in 
our  hearts. 

Mike  Hindle 


ON  NOVEMBER  11,  1991 
EIGHT  NAMES  WERE 
ADDED    TO    THE    WALL. 
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Brenda  Andrews     15 


THREE 

H   A   I   K   U    S 


crystal  lace 

dances  to  the  forest  floor 

soundlessly  accumulates 

Keri  Sparks 
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Amy  Baird 


Amy  Baird 


early  kitchen  sun 

cockroach  kicking  upside  down 

water  dish  death 

Eileen  Geoghegan 


flaming  sunset  dims 
meeting  calmly  rippled  sea 
winter  takes  a  breath 

Myles  Franklin 


Amy  Baird 
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FROM  TALES  OF 
TRAUMA 


Deirdra  dashed  out  into  the 
grey  San  Francisco  dawn,  forget- 
ting the  guy  she'd  spent  the  night 
with;  she  sank  into  the  back  seat  of 
the  cab. 

"Where  to?"  asked  the 
driver. 

"Where  can  I  get  a  drink?" 
she  said. 

"Gino  and  Carlo's  opens  at 
six." 

"Fine." 

The  cabbie  dropped  her  on 
Green  Street.  It  was  5:45.  Deirdra 
sat  on  the  stoop  and  modified  her 
evening  attire,  loosening  her  belt 
and  letting  the  hem  of  her  dress 
down.  She  rubbed  the  heavy 
eyeliner  from  beneath  her  eyes. 
The  bartender  opened  the  door. 

"What'll  it  be?"  he  asked. 

"A  Tequila  Sunrise,"  she 
said,  as  she  established  herself  on  a 
barstool.  A  few  early  morning  regu- 
lars slipped  into  the  bar.  A  pool 
game  had  evidently  been  going  on 
all  night.  A  tall,  thin,  old  man  wear- 
ing a  sweater  and  a  blue  watch  cap 
sat  down  beside  her.  She  recog- 
nized the  type  of  guy  often  found  in 
early  hours  joints;  his  kindly  face 
was  lined  with  pain.  This  man  had 
something  most  people  lack  and 
was  missing  something  that  most  of 
us  take  for  granted. 

His  name  was  Richard;  he 
bought  her  a  drink.  She  told  him 
she  was  just  getting  off  work.  He 


didn't  ask  her  any  questions.  Small 
talk  with  Richard  revealed  that  he 
lived  four  doors  down  from  Dierdra 
on  Keamy.  Four  doors  from  where 
her  more-often-than-not  violent 
boyfriend  slept.  McCabe,  the 
Chronicle  reporter,  came  in  for  his 
eye-opener  around  7:30.  An  hour 
later  Richard  invited  Dierdra  home 
to  watch  the  49er's  game.  Up  Grant 
they  climbed,  both  puffing,  and 
turned  the  corner  on  Keamy  mak- 
ing the  steep  ascent  to  the  middle  of 
the  block  where  he  lived. 

It  was  a  box-car  apartment 
typical  of  North  Beach.  The  front 
bedroom  was  uninhabited,  a  guest 
room.  The  television  dominated 
Richard's  bedroom;  sparsely  fur- 
nished, paperback  detective  stories 
were  strewn  on  the  floor.  He  said 
that  the  Drowning  Pool  was  his 
favorite.  There  was  a  humble  bath- 
room. The  kitchen  could  have  been 
the  nicest  spot  in  the  place  but  the 
grungy  shades  were  drawn,  prob- 
ably forever,  and  it  needed  a  good 
cleaning.  Clearly  nobody  came  in 
here  except  to  pour  another  drink 
from  the  many  bottles  lined  up  on 
the  counter. 

They  made  drinks  and 
turned  on  the  television.  Richard 
reached  under  the  bed  and  took  out 
a  green  tile  with  a  pile  of  coke  on 
it.  You  never  know,  thought 
Dierdra,  shaking  her  head,  as  he 
cut  them  both  a  line  of  the  powder. 


She  asked  if  she  could  take  hers  to 
the  bathroom.  The  request  did  not 
surprise  him;  he  apparently  under- 
stood that  she  was  going  to  inject 
the  coke  and  respected  the  privacy 
of  the  act. 

After  five  or  six  trips  to  the 
bathroom  for  Dierdra  and  subse- 
quent drinks  for  them  both,  their 
routine  was  interrupted  by  half- 
time  advertising.  Dierdra  looked 
around  the  room. 

"Who  is  the  kid?"  she 
asked,  pointing  to  a  framed  photo 
of  a  sixteen  year  old  dark-skinned 
boy  on  top  of  the  television. 

Richard  became  instantly 
agitated.  "That's  my  son,"  his 
hoarse  voice  whispered. 

"Well,  where  is  he?"  said 
Dierdra,  thinking  she  shouldn't 
have  asked. 

"He's  dead — they're  all 
dead.  I  told  the  judge  she  wasn't 
stable,  the  cult,  that  the  Jones  guy 
was  a  flake.  But,  she  got  custody. 
She  took  him  to  Jonestown  and 
they  killed  him.  The  massacre,  re- 
member? Cyanide  in  the  Koolaid." 

Dick  picked  up  the  green 
tile  again;  he  looked  at  the  pile  of 
coke  and  at  Dierdra.  "Do  you  have 
a  syringe?"  he  asked. 

She  gave  him  a  shot,  then 
fixed  herself.  The  old  man  on  the 
bed  reached  out  to  her,  and  she  lay 
down  to  hold  him  as  he  quaked 
from  the  aftershock. 

Eileen  Geoghegan 
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END 

OF 

YEAR 


I'll  see  no  September  here  this  year. — 

The  great  wind  came, 

Roiling,  blistering,  twisting, 

Out  of  the  southwest, 

Lifted  tops  of  waves 

From  the  Sound, 

Threw  them  at  the  trees, 

And  at  the  houses, 

And  at  electric  wires, 

And  burned  the  leaves  to  death. 

It  broke  the  windows, 
Smashed  the  cars, 
Harvested  the  berries 
Before  they  could  turn  ripe. 
All  the  woods 
Have  sered  to  brown. 

The  land  is  scarred. 

Chainsaws  of  the  world 

Cannot  put  it  right. 

Yellow  trucks  and  reaching  cranes 

Cannot  heal.  The  place 

Stinks  of  death. 

Never  mind  October. 

Never  mind  the  fall. 

Autumn's  colors  all  have  died  aborning, 

And  I 
Can  only  wait  and  see 
What  April  brings  for  me. 

George  Hoar 
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MOTHER    GUILT 


Almost  twenty  years  had 
passed  since  she  attended  high- 
school;  now  looking  around  at  her 
classmates,  she  realized  many  had 
not  even  reached  that  small  mile- 
stone. When  she  was  marrying,  they 
were  just  entering  the  world.  When 
she  was  having  babies,  they  were 
having  snacks  in  grade  school.  And 
when  she  was  divorcing,  they  were 
graduating.  Now  she  was  sitting  in 
college  courses  next  to  these  kids, 
worrying  they  would  do  better,  be 
smarter,  and  she  would  feel  foolish. 
Fortunately,  she  was  the  type  of  per- 
son who  could  set  her  mind  to  a  task, 
and  then  did  it  well;  otherwise  surely 
she  would  have  fled  on  that  first  day. 

She  had  a  home  to  take  care 
of,  and  four  young  children  depen- 
dent upon  her  for  everything.  She 
was  alone  and  poor,  struggling  with 
the  everyday  demands  of  life  in  a 
family.  Her  nature  was  to  want 
more;  she  wanted  a  better  life  for 
herself  and  for  her  children.  Every- 
one told  her  education  was  the  an- 
swer, the  question  was — how? 
With  two  preschoolers  at  home  and 


two  boys  approaching  adolescence, 
the  viability  of  college  was  ques- 
tionable. However,  she  began  to  set 
her  mind  to  the  goal  of  attending 
school;  otherwise  a  life  of  poverty 
and  despair  faced  them  all.  A  year 
passed  before  she  was  able  to  or- 
chestrate this  new  change  into  her 
life.  The  babies  in  day-care,  the 
boys  in  school,  the  financial  aid,  the 
courses,  the  transportation,  all  be- 
came the  pieces  in  a  large  puzzle 
requiring  painstaking  effort  to  put 
together.  After  much  perseverance 
she  succeeded  in  realizing  her  goal; 
her  college  career  started  in  the  fall 
of  1990.  Now  came  the  real  test, 
could  she  really  attend  college  full- 
time  and  maintain  her  sanity?  Her 
house  looks  like  June  Cleaver's, 
dinner  is  at  5:30  every  night,  and 
her  children  leave  in  the  morning 
looking  like  immaculate  angels. 
Someone  should  fill  her  in  on  the 
realities  of  college  classes  and  the 
time  involved  in  homework. 

Memories  flooded  her 
head  and  she  felt  fifteen  again, 
walking  into  that  first  English 


class.  Fear  and  doubt  welled  up 
inside  her,  and  she  was  scared  that 
this  was  a  major  mistake.  But,  she 
stayed,  and  she  tried,  and  she  got 
through  those  first  few  weeks.  The 
more  she  attended  classes,  the 
easier  it  became  to  go  to  school. 
The  panic  subsided,  the  fear  eased 
up,  and  the  doubt  slowly  left.  She 
could  actually  go  to  class  without 
feeling  that  sick  knot,  start  of  a 
panic  attack,  in  the  pit  of  her  stom- 
ach. She  discovered  her  classmates 
were  no  smarter  or  better  than  she; 
she  had  the  advantage  of  life  expe- 
rience. Her  children  adjusted,  the 
little  ones  loved  daycare,  and  the 
boys  surprised  her  with  their  sup- 
port. On  Mother's  Day  her  nine 
year-old  wrote  an  essay  relieving 
her  of  most  of  the  deep  guilt  and 
doubt  she  felt.  He  wrote:  she  loved 
him,  she  was  a  pretty  Mom,  she 
was  smart,  she  was  going  to  col- 
lege, she  always  had  time  for  him, 
she  was  fun,  and  she  could  even  do 
algebra!!  After  reading  his  work, 
she  cried  tears  of  relief,  happiness, 
and  pride. 


Wendy  Higgins 
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UNTITLED 


what  are  our  days  that  time  can  steal  them 

and  what  is  love,  madness  or  game  or  being's  end 

time  licks  our  wounds,  love  rubs  the  salt 

and  neither  can  escape  our  fate,  the  unwaking  dream 

we  are  born  to  steal  from  life  our  bit  of  gold 
treasure  from  mines  seen  but  seldom  entered 
where  light  shines  a  moment,  then  goes 

the  cuckoo  is  not  more  cruel  than  time  or  love 
when  we  part  or  disappear  or  pass  each  other  unseen 

and  you  and  I  are  strands  on  the  wave,  ebbing  and  flowing 

birthing  and  dying,  on  the  storm-rubbled  shores 

we  return  to  where  the  sea  falls 

choked  in  ribboned  darkness,  bereft  of  sight  and  sound 

I  love,  and  you,  and  a  bit  of  pain  falls  away 
like  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  mirror 

the  tears  of  the  world  may  fall  from  the  sky 
and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  bring  forth  her  pain 
but  time  goes  on,  and  love,  if  we  depart  or  stay 

Therese  Branton  Chase 
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RUNNING    AWAY 


Jim  and  I  had  gotten  caught 
hooking  school  again.  Running 
away  from  home  relieved  our  fear 
of  the  kind  of  punishment  we  knew 
we  had  coming.  He  would  get  it 
with  the  belt,  and  I  would  get  it 
with  the  ironing  cord. 

Jim  and  I  had  been  friends 
for  a  long  time.  We  both  lived  on 
three-decker  rows;  his  house  on 
Fourth  Street,  and  mine  on  Fifth. 
Our  back  yards  were  separated  by 
a  six  foot  picket  fence.  We  had 
become  friends  long  before  we 
could  talk,  back  in  a  time  when  our 
mothers  would  stroll  us  together. 
We  were  twelve  now  and  never 
going  home  again.  All  we  needed 
was  a  freight  train  to  take  us  away. 

It  was  dusk  on  that  cold 
November's  eve  in  1952  as  Jim 
and  I  silently  slithered  around  the 
railroad  yard  in  South  Boston, 
looking  for  a  boxcar  headed  south. 
We  had  dozens  and  dozens  of  them 
to  choose  from,  marked  with 
warm-sounding  names  like  Geor- 
gia, Texas,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina.  We  climbed  into  one  that 


said,  "North  Carolina,  the  Tarheel 
State." 

Inside  the  boxcar  it  was 
dark  and  dusty.  Jim  struck  a  match 
so  we  could  see.  A  coat  of  white 
dust  covered  the  floors  and  walls. 
Heavy  brown  paper  was  hanging 
from  the  walls,  and  some  had 
fallen  on  the  floor. 

Sitting  on  the  floor  of  a  box- 
car on  a  cold  November  night  with 
nothing  but  the  clothes  on  our 
backs,  we  got  cold  fast.  It  was  Jim's 
idea  to  use  the  brown  paper  for  a 
blanket,  so  we  tore  shreds  of  it  from 
the  walls.  I  could  taste  the  white 
dust  all  the  while.  When  the  dust 
had  settled,  we  were  nestled  in  the 
corner  of  the  boxcar  under  eight 
layers  of  brown  paper.  Having  a 
smoke,  puffing  on  a  Lucky  Strike, 
we  were  relaxing  and  talking  about 
what  we  were  going  to  do  in  North 
Carolina.  Suddenly  we  both  went 
silent.  We  heard  the  sound  of 
crunching  gravel  in  the  distance. 
Jim  said,  "It's  the  railroad  dick!" 
My  heart  began  to  pound.  I  could 
feel  my  temperature  rise.  He  was 


approaching  our  boxcar.  We  si- 
lently sniped  our  cigarettes  and  lay 
there  like  bags  of  white  dust  in  the 
dark.  As  the  steps  grew  closer,  we 
reached  out  and  held  each  other's 
hands,  both  warm  with  sweat.  The 
footsteps  stopped  and  so  did  our 
breathing.  Like  a  fire  flickering,  the 
railroad  cop's  light  raced  shadows 
throughout  the  boxcar.  A  moment 
later  he  was  gone. 

The  rest  of  the  night  was 
spent  in  silence,  listening  fearfully 
for  the  sound  of  the  railroad  cop. 
Once  during  the  night  I  whispered 
to  my  best  pal,  "I  wish  this  train 
would  get  going."  His  reply  was, 
"Me  too." 

But  when  the  sun  came  up 
that  morning,  the  freight  car  hadn't 
moved.  We  dared  to  look  outside, 
and  all  we  could  see  were  boxcars 
and  more  boxcars,  all  boxed  in  and 
going  nowhere.  The  fear  that  run- 
ning had  taken  away  was  back. 
Jim  and  I  knew  what  was  coming 
to  us.  My  body  stiffened;  I  could 
feel  the  ironing  cord  wrapping 
around  my  flesh. 


Charles  F.  Thibodeau,  Jr. 
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THF 
ADULT  CHILD 


What  is  it  like  to  be  twenty-six  years  old  and  still  be  a  child?  You've 
grown  to  your  full  stature  long  ago,  received  your  high  school  diploma,  learned  to  drive  a  car,  and  yet  you  are  still 
a  child.  How  could  this  possibly  happen?  If  you  are  the  child  of  an  alcoholic,  the  world  sees  you  as  an  adult,  but  you 
may  not  really  be  one  at  all. 


My  father  has  a  disease 
called  alcoholism.  My  brother  has 
it  too,  and  his  condition  gets  worse 
day  by  day.  Fortunately,  I'm  not 
infected  with  their  disease,  but  I 
breathed  in  the  toxic  fumes  of  its 
aftermath  and  the  scars  are  deep. 

Chaos  permeated  my 
childhood  and  adolescent  years — 
normalcy  never  existed  for  me. 
There  was  little  time  for  parties 
and  proms,  only  drunkenness, 
beatings,  and  policemen  banging 
at  the  front  door.  I  became  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  violence — my 
father  pushing  my  mother  into  the 
coffee  table  and  knocking  her  un- 
conscious or  kicking  my  scream- 
ing brother  on  the  floor.  I  did  not 
escape  the  abuse  either.  My  mother 
grabbed  me  by  the  hair  and 
pounded  my  head  against  the  wall, 
or  hit  me  with  a  shoe  until  my 
brother  pulled  her  off  of  me.  Ac- 


cording to  my  sister,  "fuckin' 
bitch"  was  my  first  name,  and  the 
only  thing  I  was  good  for  was  noth- 
ing— even  though  I  washed  my 
sister's  clothes  and  lent  her  money 
whenever  she  needed  it.  Alcohol- 
ism turned  my  house  into  a  seeth- 
ing cauldron  of  anger  and  frustra- 
tion. My  early  years  were  not  for 
growing  but  merely  surviving; 
"Everything  is  fine,"  my  parents 
told  me,  and  so  I  came  to  believe 
it,  denying  what  my  eyes  saw  and 
my  ears  heard.  I  followed  the  rules 
of  the  alcoholic  family — don't 
feel,  don't  trust,  don't  tell. 

When  I  entered  my  twen- 
ties, all  of  that  pain  started  leaking 
out;  my  body  betrayed  me  with 
psychosomatic  illness.  I  was  born 
with  a  mild  case  of  Cerebral  Palsy, 
and  as  the  turmoil  worsened  so  did 
my  birth  defect;  I  couldn't  walk 
without  crutches;  my  back  muscles 


weakened,  and  I  shook  uncontrol- 
lably. The  doctors  told  me  my 
problem  was  emotional.  I  didn't 
believe  their  diagnosis;  in  fact,  I 
laughed  at  it.  Nevertheless,  my 
situation  became  desperate,  so  I 
reluctantly  sought  out  a  psycholo- 
gist who  only  confirmed  what  the 
physicians  had  already  said.  Then 
one  day  I  recognized  my  horrible 
reality;  my  body  betrayed  me 
again.  My  speech  became  thick, 
and  I  had  memory  lapses — forget- 
ting what  I  had  remembered  mo- 
ments earlier. 

I  knew  then  I  had  to  leave 
my  family  and  find  somewhere 
else  to  live — fast.  In  a  week  I  found 
a  shelter;  in  a  month,  a  new  apart- 
ment. After  twenty-six  years  I'm 
taking  my  first  steps — the  steps 
that  lead  to  real  adulthood. 

M.  Matthewson 
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A  LOVE 
LIKE  HIS 


The  raindrops  on  the  windowpane 
Tapped  out  a  frenzied  beat 

Like  the  demon  deep  inside  of  him, 
As  his  wife  lay  at  his  feet. 


He  tried  to  stop  his  brutish  fists 

As  he  felt  her  body  crumble, 

But  his  rage  boiled  on,  and  on,  and  on 

Like  a  volcano  about  to  rumble. 


He  couldn't  remember  what  set  him  off. 

It  really  didn't  matter. 

The  need  to  shed  his  wrathful  thoughts 

Had  forced  his  shell  to  shatter. 


For  he  was  good,  and  right,  and  true 

To  the  standards  he  was  taught 

Too  bad  she  couldn't  understand 

That  perfection  was  all  he  sought. 


A  man's  house  is  his  castle; 

His  table,  bed  and  chairs. 

The  lot  of  it  he  gave  his  wife, 

Now  she  must  do  her  share. 


He  demanded  only  one  decree — 

For  her  to  worship  him. 

He  didn't  want  to  hurt  her, 

Too  bad  she  had  to  sin. 


Someday  she'd  learn  to  thank  him 
For  guidance  he  had  bid. 

She'd  know  that  he's  the  only  one 
Who'd  love  her  as  he  did! 


Sheryn  Kilgore 
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THE 
TIPPLER 

Hot,  muggy,  unbearably 
stuffy,  oppressive  heat  imprisons  me 
in  the  classroom  as  I  sit  at  this  dinky 
wooden  desk.  At  thirty-seven  years 
old,  how  the  hell  did  I  get  here? 
What's  an  extraordinary  woman  like 
me  doing  in  an  ordinary  place  like 
this?  "Easy  does  it,"  they  tell  me, 
"keep  it  simple,"  but  I  want  to  escape 
my  mundane  reality.  "Just  for  today," 
I'd  kill  for  an  ice  cold  Heineken. 


Nancy  Duggan 
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What  happened  to  all  my  hopes  and  dreams?  New 
England,  Indian  summer  weather  always  brings  on  a  feeling 
of  impending  doom  for  me;  the  summer  freedom  is  over  and 
it's  already  starting  to  get  dark  out  earlier.  Grief  over  the  loss 
of  my  youth  is  further  triggered,  especially  the  loss  of  my 
optimistic  twenties.  I  want  out!  If  I  can't  leave  physically, 
then  I'll  settle  for  mental  relief;  daydreaming  is  my  only 
escape.  This  tropical  weather  helps  carry  me  back  to  good  ole 
New  Orleans,  when  I  was  "foot  loose  and  fancy  free." 

"Hey,  where  y'at?'" 

"Right  ch'a  here,  ba-by." 

I'm  transported  to  Tippitina's.  Standing  behind  the 
bar,  my  body  vibrates  to  the  beat  of  the  blues/jazz  music. 
People  line  up  waiting  for  booze  to  help  them  escape  their  1 10 
degree  reality  and  fulfill  their  unquenchable  thirst.  When  I 
reach  for  a  frosty  Heineken,  it  sticks  to  my  hand  as  I  pop  the  top 
on  the  side  of  the  fridge.  The  foam  bubbles  over  the  rim  of  the 
icy  bottle  when  it  hits  the  warm  air,  runs  down  my  hand,  then 
onto  my  arm,  as  I  lift  the  beer  to  my  lips.  I'm  euphoric  as  I  tip 
the  cool  liquid  into  my  mouth  and  gulp  it  down  my  throat;  a 
fresh  tingling  buzz  rushes  up  to  my  brain.  Invited  to  the  back- 
room for  a  quick  pick-me-up,  I  snort  two  fat  lines  of  coke  off 
the  mirror  and  up  my  nose  with  a  rolled  up  hundred  dollar  bill. 
I'm  instantly  rejuvenated. 

Ready  to  work  now,  I  grab  Dixie,  Miller,  Dos  Equis, 
Molson,  and  Heineken  beer  from  the  huge  coolers  and  mess- 
ily  mix  Mint  Julips,  Ramus  gin  fizzes,  and  Hurricanes  for 
delivery  to  my  desperate  customers.  Dizzy,  I  wipe  the  beaded 
sweat  off  my  face  and  I'm  reminded  the  drug  will  wear  off 
soon.  My  mind  is  racing  frantically — I  must  make  enough 
money  to  buy  more  coke.  Paranoia  sets  in  as  I  pump  out  more 
booze.  The  blaring  blue  song,  "the  thrill  is  gone...,"  pounds 
on  my  ear-drums;  the  putrid  smell  of  b.o.  mixed  with  the 
sickening  aroma  of  cigarette  smoke  and  stale  booze  nause- 
ates me.  Get  me  out  of  here! 

A  cool  autumn  breeze  gently  flowing  in  the  window 
snaps  me  back  to  present  reality.  The  familiar  security  of  the 
classroom  fills  me  with  gratitude  that  I'm  not  back  in  New 
Orleans  working  at  Tippitina's,  caught  in  the  throes  of  my 
alcohol  and  drug  addiction.  I  don't  regret  the  past  since  it 
brought  me  to  where  I  am  today,  but  the  price  I  paid  for 
instant  relief  is  not  worth  the  enduring  pain  anymore.  Thank 
God,  I'm  making  healthier  choices  in  recovery,  like  getting 
an  education,  "one  day  at  a  time." 

Nancy  Duggan 
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VIGIL 
GREETINGS 


Greetings  to  participants  at  vigil  honoring  women  slain  at  University  of 
Montreal — Falmouth  Village  Green — Dec.  JO,  1989 

WELCOME! 

WE  WELCOME  YOU  THIS  EVENING  IN  THE  NAMES  OF 
THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTREAL  WHO 
WERE  SHOT,  WHO  WERE  MURDERED,  WHO  WERE 
WOUNDED,  WHO  WERE  TERRIFIED  AND  SUBJECTED  TO 
DESTRUCTION— BECAUSE  THEY  WERE  WOMEN,  AND  FOR 
ONLY  THAT  REASON. 

WE  WELCOME  YOU  THIS  EVENING  IN  THE  NAME  OF 
EVERY  WOMAN  WHO  HAS  BEEN,  BRUTALIZED,  RAPED, 
MURDERED, 

BURNED  AS  A  WITCH, 

CEREMONIALLY  MUTILATED  AS  A  NORMAL  PART  OF 
CULTURES  IN  CHINA,  AFRICA,  ARABIC  COUNTRIES, 

BURNED  AS  A  PART  OF  HER  DECEASED  HUSBAND'S 
FUNEREAL  RITES  IN  INDIA, 

RAPED  AS  A  DATE,  RAPED  AS  AS  WIFE,  RAPED  AS  A 
STRANGER, 

BATTERED  FOR  RESISTING,  BATTERED  FOR  EXISTING. 

WE  WELCOME  YOU  HERE  TODAY  FOR  EVERY  WOMAN 
WHO  FOUGHT  FOR  HER  RIGHTS  AND  WON. 

AND  FOR  EVERY  WOMAN  WHO  FOUGHT  FOR  HER 
RIGHTS  AND  LOST. 

WE  WELCOME  YOU  HERE  TODAY  IN  THE  NAME  OF 
EVERY  WOMAN  WHO  WAS  INNOCENT,  AND  YET  SUFFERED 
PUNISHMENT,  DESTRUCTION,  HUMILIATION,  PAIN, 
BECAUSE,  AND  ONLY  BECAUSE,  SHE  WAS  A  WOMAN. 

WE  WELCOME  YOU  IN  THE  NAME  OF  EVERY  WOMAN 
SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  WOMANHOOD,  WHO  HAS  RAGED, 
BEEN  TERRIFIED,  BEEN  DEPRIVED  OF  HER  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
BECAUSE,  AND  ONLY  BECAUSE,  SHE  WAS  A  WOMAN. 

WE  SPEAK  OUT  HERE  TONIGHT  BECAUSE  WE  WILL  NO 
LONGER  BE  SILENT. 

SINCE  THE  BEGINNING  OF  RECORDED  HISTORY, 
WOMEN  HAVE  BEEN  VICTIMS  OF  THE  "MIGHT  MAKES  RIGHT 
PHILOSOPHY",  THROUGH  WORDS  AND  THROUGH  ACTION. 

NO  MORE.  WE  WILL  BE  SILENT  NO  MORE. 

ENFORCED  SILENCE  HAS  FOR  TOO  LONG  BEEN  ONE  OF 
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THE  MOST  POWERFUL  WEAPONS  USED  AGAINST  US. 

FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB  UNTIL  THE  PRESENT  DAY, 
OUR  WORDS  HAVE  BEEN  TRIVIALIZED  AS  "MINDLESS 
PRATTLE",  AS  "IDLE  GOSSIP"  TO  RIDICULE  US  INTO  SILENCE. 

NO  MORE.  WE  WILL  BE  SILENT  NO  MORE. 

FOR  CENTURIES  WE  HAVE  BEEN  TAUGHT  TO  COMPETE 
AGAINST  ONE  ANOTHER,  TO  MAKE  LITTLE  OF  OUR  TALENTS, 
TO  TAKE  A  BACK  SEAT,  BECAUSE  WE  WERE  "SECOND  CLASS" 
CITIZENS,  BECAUSE  WE  ARE  WOMEN. 

NO  MORE;  WE  WILL  BE  SILENT  NO  MORE. 

WE  HAVE  READ  THE  FAIRY  TALES,  THE  LEGENDS 
WHERE  WE  WERE  THE  WOODCUTTER'S  WIFE,  THE  KINGS 
MOTHER,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  SHEPHERD.  WE  WERE 
NAMELESS,  WE  WERE  NOT  NAMED. 

WE  WILL  BE  NAMED  AND  WE  WILL  BE  SILENT  NO 
MORE. 

BECAUSE  OF  THIS  DREADFUL  TRAGEDY,  WE  STAND 
HERE  TODAY— TOGETHER. 

WE  WILL  CONTPNUE  TO  STAND  TOGETHER. 

AND  IF  SOME  OF  US  FALL,  THERE  WILL  BE  OTHERS  TO 
TAKE  THEIR  PLACE,  HUNDREDS  AND  THOUSANDS  OF 
OTHERS. 

WE  REFUSE  TO  LET  THE  VIOLENCE  STOP  US,  DELAY 
US,  PARALYZE  US  OR  SILENCE  US. 

WE  WILL  USE  THIS  TRAGEDY  TO  BUILD  OUR 
COMMITMENT  TO  A  COMMUNITY  THAT  WILL  NOT  BE 
SILENCED. 

IN  THAT  COMMUNITY, 

THAT  OPEN,  VOCAL  COMMUNITY, 

WE  WILL  DEMAND  UNTIL  WE  ARE  HEARD, 

WE  WILL  SHOUT 

UNTIL  EVERY  WOMAN  AND  MAN  AROUND  THE  EARTH 
WILL  HEAR  OUR  VOICES, 

WILL  KNOW  OUR  DETERMINATION, 

WILL  JOFN  US  IN  CONSTRUCTING  A  WORLD  IN  WHICH 
OUR  DAUGHTERS  WILL  LIVE  WITH  FREEDOM  AND  WITH 
DIGNITY,  AND  FN  A  SAFETY  WHICH  WE  HAVE  DEMANDED 
AND  EARNED  FOR  THEM. 

WE  WILL  NOT  TEACH  THEM  SILENCE. 

THEY  WILL  NOT  BE  SILENT. 

THEY  WILL  LIVE  IN  A  WORLD  FN  WHICH  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  MONTREAL  COULD  NOT  HAPPEN,  BECAUSE  THE  VALUES, 
THE  INJUSTICES,  THE  WAYS  OF  THFNKING  THAT  MADE  THE 
SLAUGHTER  OF  MONTREAL  POSSIBLE  WILL  BE  NO  MORE. 

TODAY,  WE  MADE  A  COMMITMENT  TO  THIS  WORLD. 

Marie  Collamore 
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Amy  Baird 


GETTING 
LUCKY 


It  was  Friday  and  as  usual  I  was  at  Charlie's  tossing  down  a 
few  cold  ones.  I  try  to  convince  myself  that  I  come  here  to  meet 
women  but  at  the  end  of  the  night  the  only  thing  that  I  ever  seem  to 
go  home  with  is  a  good  buzz.  I  was  sitting  on  my  usual  barstool 
when  she  walked  in.  She  had  long  blond  hair,  a  beautiful  face,  and 
a  body  that  wouldn't  quit.  She  sat  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar 
and  although  I  knew  that  she  was  way  out  my  league,  the  beer  that 
I  had  been  drinking  all  night  gave  me  the  courage  to  approach  her 
just  the  same. 

I  walked  over  to  her  and  sat  down  in  the  stool  beside  hers. 
"Mind  if  I  buy  you  a  drink?" 

She  turned  her  head  to  look  at  me,  smiled,  and  said  "Not  at 
all;  I'll  have  a  White  Russian." 

I  told  Joe,  who  was  tending  the  bar  that  night,  to  set  her  up 
and  then  I  turned  to  her  and  asked  "What's  your  name?" 

"Cindy,"  she  replied.  "What's  yours?" 

"Jim;  it's  nice  to  meet  you." 

We  sat  there  talking  until  Cindy  finished  her  drink  and 
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pushed  the  empty  glass  aside.  "What  do  you  say  we  go  back  to  my 
hotel  and  have  a  little  party?"  she  asked  in  a  really  sexy  voice. 

She  didn't  have  to  ask  me  twice;  we  left  the  bar  and  got 
into  our  cars.  I  followed  Cindy  to  the  hotel  she  was  staying  at,  and 
then  up  to  her  room.  Once  we  got  there,  Cindy  didn't  waste  any 
time;  she  began  tearing  my  clothes  off  and  lay  me  down  on  the 
bed.  At  that  point  she  reached  into  the  nightstand  and  pulled  out  a 
pair  of  handcuffs. 

"What  do  you  think  you're  going  to  do  with  them?"  I 
asked  her. 

"Look,  either  you  play  my  way  or  not  at  all,"  she  replied. 

It  had  been  quite  a  while  since  I  had  slept  with  a  woman  so 
I  wasn't  about  to  say  no  to  her.  "What  the  hell?  I'll  try  anything 
once,"  I  said  hoping  I  hadn't  already  blown  my  chance  with  her. 

Without  saying  a  word  Cindy  cuffed  me  to  the  bed,  took  off 
her  clothes  and  climbed  on  top  of  me. 

After  we  finished,  Cindy  got  out  of  the  bed  and  immedi- 
ately began  getting  dressed. 

"Hey  what  are  you  doing?  The  night  is  still  young."  I 
asked  her. 

"It's  a  surprise,  but  don't  worry  you'll  find  out  soon 
enough."  As  soon  as  she  finished  getting  dressed,  Cindy  walked 
over  to  me  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "Close  your  eyes 
and  open  your  mouth,"  She  said  in  a  really  sweet  voice. 

Dying  to  see  what  she  had  in  mind  for  me  now,  I  did  as  she 
asked.  As  soon  as  my  eyes  were  shut,  she  stuffed  a  face  cloth  from 
the  bathroom  in  my  mouth. 

"I  bet  you  are  wondering  what  is  going  on,  aren't  you?" 

I  nodded  my  head,  which  was  about  all  I  could  do  at 
that  point. 

"About  a  year  ago  I  found  out  I  had  AIDS.  I  caught  it  from 
some  asshole  I  met  in  a  bar.  I  don't  know  how  much  longer  I  have 
to  live,  but  I'm  going  to  take  as  many  of  you  bastards  with  me  as  I 
can  before  I  go." 

I  could  tell  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  she  was  serious  and 
I  started  going  berserk.  I  yanked  on  the  handcuffs  as  hard  as  I 
could  but  they  didn't  budge. 

"By  the  way  don't  waste  your  time  looking  for  me;  my 
name  isn't  really  Cindy  and  by  the  time  you  get  loose,  I'll  be  long 
gone." 

She  then  tossed  the  key  to  the  handcuffs  on  the  floor, 
turned,  and  walked  out  the  door. 

P.S.  McAlduff 
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Chet  stood  looking  sullen  and  bent  in 
the  corner  of  the  room.  Heavy  clouds  of 
stale  smoke  filled  the  noisy  church  basement 
as  I  approached  him  for  our  meeting.  He  had 
been  an  upstanding  businessman  in  the 
community  until  the  bottle  had  taken  him  on 
a  journey  he  hadn't  counted  on. 

I  reached  out  to  greet  him  and  re- 
ceived a  surprisingly  firm  handshake  from 
such  a  feeble  looking  old  man.  He  obviously 
had  some  kick  left.  I  asked  him  to  sit  at  one 
of  the  cork  topped  folding  tables  that  had 
been  set  up  for  the  evening  meal.  The  large 
stainless  steel  coffee  urns  looked  as  old  as  he. 
As  I  returned  with  our  mugs  of  black  coffee 
the  aromas  of  the  soup  kitchen  reminded  my 
salivary  glands  that  I  hadn't  eaten  since 
morning.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  smells  of 
fresh  baked  wheat  loaves  and  steaming 
kettles  of  Erma's  vegetable  beef  soup. 

Chet's  face  was  exactly  how  I  had 
pictured  it.  It  was  lean  and  worn  and  showed 
the  age  of  a  man  that  had  labored  hard  for 
his  wages.  I  attempted  a  joke  of  sorts  to  help 
lighten  the  awkwardness  of  first  meeting.  He 
smiled,  and  as  he  smiled,  a  magnificent 
metamorphosis  occurred.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
been  plugged  in,  sort  of  turned  on.  His  aged 
eyes  that  had  looked  hollow  and  empty 
became  radiant  and  enlivened  as  his  face 
turned  into  a  grin.  His  mouth  opened,  illumi- 
nating his  set  of  perfect  white  bridges  the 
state  had  been  kind  enough  to  spring  for. 

The  conversation  level  in  the  low 
ceilinged  room  quieted  to  a  low  murmur. 
"Time  to  eat,"  the  cook  at  the  first  soup 
kettle  bellowed.  Many  of  them  hadn't  eaten 
for  days.  Each  of  the  men  sat  quietly  with 
his  bowl  of  vegetable  broth,  tearing  chunks 
of  the  large  dark  loaves  that  were  circulat- 
ing, fresh  from  the  kitchen  ovens.  Chet 
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pushed  his  bowl  away  before  it  was  empty. 
"Not  much  of  an  appetite  lately,"  he  spoke 
gently.  I  offered  him  a  smoke  which  he 
eagerly  accepted.  We  sat  at  the  table  and    . 
smoked,  talking  about  how  he  had  become 
willing  to  go  to  great  lengths  to  stop  drink- 
ing. I  gave  him  my  telephone  number  and 
told  him  to  call  me  when  he  was  ready  to  go 
to  a  meeting.  He  smiled  that  wonderful 
smile  and  said  he  would.. .soon.  On  my  way 
out  I  passed  by  the  other  hollow,  hopeless 
faces  that  sat  eating  in  quiet  contemplation. 
As  I  walked  out  into  the  snowy  city  street, 
my  problems  didn't  seem  important.  Breath- 
ing the  fresh  coldness  deep  into  my  lungs,  I 
felt  happy  to  be  alive. 

Richard  Penney 


David  Arsenault 
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